General Business Conditions 





HE industrial outlook, although 

clouded by the bituminous coal strike, 

in other respects has appeared 

brighter during March. To say that 

part of the improvement is in labor 
conditions may seem a contradiction, in view 
of the coal shutdown and the number of other 
disputes still unsettled. On the whole, how- 
ever, the strike wave appears to be receding. 
The wage increases have gone the rounds of 
most of the major industries, and price ad- 
vances to cover, or partially cover, the in- 
creased costs have been made in some im- 
portant areas. 

The difficulties of the industries in the past 
five or six months—unavoidable where due 
to physical problems of reconversion — have 
been increased and complicated beyond all 
necessity by labor troubles and restrictive 
price policy. First was the problem of finding 
enough workers, and in many cases of getting 
efficient work from those on the payroll. On 
the heels of labor shortages came the wage 
demands, the strikes, and the government in- 
tervention to establish a pattern of wage in- 
creases, leading in turn to rising costs and’ 
squeezes against the price ceilings. Confusion, 
spread, and was topped by uncertainty as to: 
whether or when the needed price relief would 
be obtained. The high building costs have, 
been depressing and disturbing to all who 
have projects with which they want to get 
ahead. 

These confusions and uncertainties still per-, 
sist in many places. They are inevitable when’ 
government assumes direction of business, to 
the extent of making the wage and price de-' 
cisions on which the life of business depends. 
It is too much to hope that they can be wholly 
eliminated. Statements by union leaders that 
recent wage gains are “merely a down pay- 
ment” suggest that the end of the present wave 
of increases may run into the beginning of the 
next wave. This will be all the more likely 
if Mr. Lewis succeeds in obtaining increases 
for the coal miners which go beyond the pat- 
tern established in the steel and other indus- 
tries. Price ceilings continue repressive in 
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many lines, and will be repressive in one area 
or another as long as they last. 

Nevertheless, recent actions by the Office of 
Price Administration on relief applications 
have seemed to reflect a more flexible and 
realistic attitude, and some progress is being 
made toward working out the necessary new 
balance of wages, costs and prices on which 
the industries can get to work. The labor 
supply is more abundant. The test of the situ- 
ation is whether production is increasing, and 
with all the difficulties there are signs that the 
upward turn has been made. The coal strike, 
if prolonged more than two or three weeks, will 
cause another general setback, but if the 
calamity of a long coal shutdown can be averted 
the prospect is that a larger volume of goods 
will be coming on the markets. 


Production Trend Upward 


Steel production has recovered during the 
month to above the pre-strike level. The auto- 
mobile industry is at last ready to go ahead, 
and expects to lift its output to its present 
capacity by mid-summer. Textile mills are 
obtaining more workers and have been en- 
couraged by liberalization of price ceilings, 
and production is trending upward. More peo- 
ple are at work on leather and paper produc- 
tion than there were a year ago. 

The Federal Reserve index of industrial pro- 
duction, which measures the aggregate output 
of all the industries, declined in January and 
February, reaching a low of 154 (1935-39= 
100) in the latter month. The decline was con- 
centrated in durable goods — steel, non-fer- 
rous metals, machinery, and equipment — and 
was due for the most part to strikes and the 
effects of strikes. In both January and Feb- 
ruary, however, production of non-durables in- 
creased. For March, with recovery in steel 
production, the index is certain to show a good 
rebound. 

All developments since the turn of the year 
have emphasized the insatiable demand for 
goods and the ability of buyers to pay for all 
they can get. Income payments to individuals 
have been sustained, despite cutbacks in war 
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production and strikes, to a degree which few 
thought possible. The peak rate of aggregate 
income payments, reached during the war, was 
around $165 billions annually and the total for 
1945 was $160.7 billion, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. The annual rate in 
February was about $154 billions, and the 
March figure may have approached $160 bil- 
lions. The figure is the counterpart of high em- 
ployment figures, supported by higher wages 
and by unemployment compensation, muster- 
ing-out payments, etc. It is of course only a 
dollar figure, and its real purchasing power 
is cut with every rise of prices, but after tak- 
ing higher prices into account its buying power 
is above anything generally foreseen. 

Retail trade has exceeded the most optimistic 
expectations. Department store sales during 
March have been substantially above the Easter 
peak of 1945, although Easter this year does 
not fall until April 21. Under pressure of these 
demands merchandise shortages in many lines 
are more acute than they were during the war, 
and anything like a general overstocking be- 
comes virtually impossible. Sentiment in the 
merchandise trades, so far as the sales out- 
voy goes, can hardly be anything but cheer- 

ul. 

In the phenomenal trade figures, and in the 
urge to push production ahead in the face of 
all obstacles, is seen the working of the in- 
fluences which have been counted on all along 
to pull business out of the state of confusion 
and disturbance. One influence is the pressure 
of unsatisfied wants and accumulated needs all 
over the world, not merely to repair destruc- 
tion but to supply even the bare minimum of 
daily necessities. Another is the influence of 
the accumulated money purchasing power. It 
was always to be expected that these two in- 
fluences in due course would pull the situation 
off the dead center of uncertainty, and that as 
labor conditions settled and prices worked 
toward a new balance the accelerating forces 
would become effective again. Despite the 
drawbacks at home and abroad, the upward 
push is immensely powerful. It may be re- 
tarded and perhaps cut off prematurely, but it 
cannot be wholly repressed. 


The Building Limitation Order 


Apart from the coal strike, the most 1m- 
portant single development in the economic 
situation during March has been the reestab- 
lishment of controls over the building indus- 
try, effective March 26. This order was issued 
by the Civilian Production Administration as 
part of the program directed by the National 
Housing Expeditor, Mr. Wyatt. Its purpose 
is to divert the maximum of materials and 
labor to the construction of housing to sell 
for $6,000 or less. In general, it prohibits — 
except on specific authorization by C.P.A.— 
the use of materials in industrial or public 


utility construction for any job costing more 
than $15,000; in commercial, institutional and 
multi-residential building for any job exceed- 
ing $1,000; and in single houses or residences 
for occupancy by five families or less for jobs 
exceeding $400. Limitations apply to installa- 
tions of equipment and alterations as well as 
new construction, although repainting, repaper- 
ing and repairing equipment are excepted. 
Roads, sewers, bridges and the like are ex- 
cluded from the order. 


This is a move with far-reaching effects. 
Much will depend upon whether authoriza- 
tions under the program are strict or liberal, 
but if literally enforced it will bring industrial 
and commercial construction and moderniza- 
tion to a halt. The underlying assumption is 
that low-priced housing needs an overriding 
priority, and that everything else should give 
way. But “everything else” includes facilities 
necessary to expand production of other goods 
and services, which are needed as well as hous- 
ing. Projects to build new industrial, commer- 
cial and institutional facilities have never been 
sO numerous, or so urgently wanted. All along 
the complex chain of manufacturing and 
processing, which leads from the basic raw 
materials to the delivery of the finished prod- 
uct, are bottlenecks which limit expansion of 
output. These bottlenecks need relieving, and 
ought to be relieved in the interest of full em- 
ployment and high national income. If con- 
struction at these points is stopped the effects 
will be restrictive in many directions. 


The Veterans’ Interests 


The low-priced housing which the order 
seeks to facilitate is intended for veterans, and 
Mr. Wyatt’s program is called the “Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Program”. Questions im- 
mediately suggest themselves. Is the greater 
interest of the veteran in obtaining a new 
house at the expense of new factory or com- 
mercial construction, or is it in having an ex- 
pansion in production of all goods and ser- 
vices? Veterans want automobiles, and the 
automobile industry and its suppliers have 
plans to build more plants. Veterans want to 
open new stores and service establishments, 
and some want jobs in the heavy construction 
industry. Is their greater interest in having a 
better or different home, or in having an op- 
portunity for a better job in expanding indus- 
try or trade? The housing which Mr. Wyatt 
intends to provide will be not for rent but for 
sale. Do veterans want to buy — should they 
be encouraged to buy — when the effect is to 
tie them down to a job or locality, perhaps 
prematurely? Should they assume long-term 
mortgages, up to 90 per cent of the price, on 
houses which while relatively low-priced now 
may turn out, in the future, to have been built 
at high costs? 
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Another assumption, which is dubious to 
say the least, is that the kinds of material and 
labor saved by such prohibitions can be use- 
fully employed in housing construction. 

In establishing the new controls the Gov- 
ernment is making the decisions on all these 


points. Whether the decisions will prove to - 


be wise, considering the interest of all, remains 
to be proved. Everyone will agree that all pos- 
sible provision should be made for veterans’ 
families, that housing units using the least 
materials and labor should have priority, and 
that building not pressingly urgent should be 
deferred. To cut off productive construction, 
however, as sharply as this program seems to 
contemplate is another matter. The local 
boards that will be set up will have oppor- 
tunity, through their power of authorization, 
to avert unnecessary and fruitless dislocation, 
but they will carry a tremendous responsi- 
bility, and nationwide fairness and equity can 
hardly be expected. 

As opposed to this severe control, the al- 
ternative might be a program to provide great- 
er inducement for conversion and better use of 
existing vacancies, plus rent ceilings that would 
provide a greater stimulus to new building in 
the lower-priced ranges and material price 
ceilings that would bring out more materials. 
At bottom, the choice is between a free and a 
controlled economy. The choice now made 
seems to those who have made it, as is always 
the case, to be justified on special and excep- 
tional grounds. What they may not realize 
is that the decisions of an overhead authority, 
which can hardly comprehend all the effects 
of what it decides, are not inherently wiser 
than the decisions of a free market. The ques- 
tions asked above suggest the complications. 


National Debt Retirement and the Budget 





The decision by the Treasury to redeem in 
cash $2 billion of the $4.8 billion of one-year 
¥% per cent certificates maturing April 1 car- 
ries a step further the program announced in 
the President’s budget message of utilizing 
excess cash built up by the Victory Loan to 
retire $7 billion of outstanding national debt 
by June 30, 1947. Following on the heels of the 
cash redemption of $1 billion of certificates on 
March 1 and $1.8 billion of notes and bonds on 
March 15, this brings to $4.8 billion the total 
of public marketable obligations paid off in 
the past thirty days. 

According to the budget estimates, the gross 
public debt, which stood at $278 billion on 
December 31, 1945, was expected to decline 
to $275 billion by June 30, 1946, and to $271 
billion by June 30, 1947. Actually, the peak 
was reached at $279 billion on February 28, 
but by March 27, according to the latest Treas- 
ury statement, it was down—as a result of 
March cash redemptions—to $276 billion. 
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This was only $1 billion above the June 30 
target of $275 billion, with $2 billion of cash 
redemptions still due April 1. 

While the Treasury has not yet announced 
the method for handling the $1.8 billion of 3 
and 3% per cent bonds called for payment on 
June 15, the general expectation is that they 
will be paid off in cash rather than refunded. 
If this proves to be the case, and if the practice 
of refunding maturing certificates only in part 
is continued in May and June, the gross debt 
on June 30, 1946 should be well below the pro- 
jected $275 billion mark, and possibly even 
below the $271 billion contemplated in the 
budget for a year later. 

This indicated acceleration of the Treasury’s 
debt retirement program ties in with a much 
brightened budgetary outlook — better than 
expected tax revenues and somewhat lower 
than anticipated expenditures. The improve- 
ment makes it possible for the Treasury to use 
for debt retirement cash balances which had 
been earmarked for covering deficits. 


Improved Budgetary Prospects 


As shown in the accompanying chart, net 
receipts covered expenditures in the January- 
March quarter, and indications are that the 
deficit for the current fiscal year will fall sev- 
eral billion short of the budgeted figure of 
$28.8 billion. With the cumulative deficit for 
the nine months ended March 27 already $18.5 
billion, the deficit, if any, for the balance of 
this fiscal year should be relatively small, and 
the 1947 fiscal year might bring a balanced 
budget or some surplus, depending upon the 
policy as to taxes and further government ex- 
penditures. 
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This means that the Treasury cash balance, 
amounting to $24 billion on March 27, will 
be largely available for debt retirement rather 
than financing future deficits. In the Presi- 
dent’s budget message it was proposed to draw 
down the cash balance by June 1947 to around 
the prewar level of $3 billion. 

Retirement of public marketable debt may 
proceed still more rapidly than the reduction 
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in the overall debt total. Constant accrual of 
old age pension and other government trust 
funds presumably will be invested in special 
government security issues, and the funds re- 
ceived by the Treasury in payment for these 
securities can be employed to hasten the re- 
demption of the marketable debt. 


Effect of Debt Retirement 


How debt retirement will affect the banks 
and the money market has been widely dis- 
cussed. During the three weeks ended March 
20, which covered the period of the March 1 
and March 15 redemptions, the weekly re- 
porting member banks in 101 leading cities 
showed a contraction of $2,059 million in hold- 
ings of government securities, and a $2,457 
million decline in total deposits. The reduction 
in government security portfolios of the re- 
porting banks, together with a $379 million 
decrease in Federal Reserve Bank holdings, 
accounted for 87 per cent of the $2.8 billion 
securities paid off. 


Changes in Holdings of Government Securities 
and Deposits 
February 27 to March 20, 1946 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
Weekly 
reporting Other Total 
Government F. R. member holders out- 
Securities Banks banks (computed) standing 
soe +526 — 509 — 16 0 
Certificates —842 — 588 +415 —1,015 
Notes ... — 747 —526 —1,291 
Bonds . — 44 — 215 —230 — 489 
—2,059 —357 —2,795 
Deposits 
U.S. Government 
Demand (adjusted).... 


—2,021 
— 1% 

These operations and the accompanying 
withdrawals by the Treasury of war-loan 
deposits from the member banks caused a 
general tightening of bank reserve positions. 
The deposits recalled, together with income 
tax receipts, provided the Treasury with funds 
to pay off debt as well as to meet current 
expenditures. While a portion of the bank 
reserves lost to the market in this way came 
back through the medium of Treasury re- 
demptions and current expenditures, part was 
absorbed by retirement of government securi- 
ties held by the Reserve Banks. 

Notwithstanding large government security 
redemptions, private demand deposits of the 
reporting member banks did not increase over 
the period. Nonbank investors evidently used 
funds received for redeemed securities to buy 
other securities sold by the commercial banks 
or Federal Reserve Banks. The commercial 
banks, in meeting losses of reserves, sold 
Treasury bills to the Reserve Banks and other 
governments (especially certificates) in the 
general market. Member bank borrowing from 
the Federal Reserve rose $103 million net be- 
tween February 27 and March 20. 


U. S. Foreign Trade and International 
Transactions Since the End of the War 








The balance of international payments of the 
United States has made another dramatic shift 
since the end of the war. In our commercial 
trade, i. e., transactions other than lend-lease 
or UNRRA shipments, there has been a rapid 
turn from an excess of imports to a large ex- 
cess of exports. During the first nine months 
of 1945, our commercial exports were about 
$530 million below imports. In October, how- 
ever, as will be seen from the accompanying 
chart, imports and commercial exports broke 
even. In November an export surplus of $120 
million appeared. The December surplus was 
$168 million, and in January the excess of 
exports was $145 million. Nor do these re- 
ported surpluses tell the full story. Since last 
September, most of the exports still described 
as lend-lease have been paid for from the pro- 
ceeds of “take out” or “pipe line” loans granted 
by this country. They are similar therefore to 
a commercial export which is paid for out of 
the proceeds of a loan. They are carried on our 
books as a debt owed us, with a definite ma- 
turity and a definite rate of interest. 

Even with merchandise none too plentiful 
and transportation facilities still far from nor- 
mal, exports other than UNRRA shipments in 
the three months ending January were at the 
annual rate of $7.5 billion, and will doubtless 
increase, provided sufficient goods are avail- 
able. During the 1942-43 period, commercial 
exports averaged $2.9 billion a year and in 1945 
they totalled $3.9 billion. 
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The balance of our internationai cash trans- 
actions is also changing. We lost nearly $234 
billion of gold from the Fall of 1942 until early 
December 1945, but at that time the trend 
reversed itself, and we have since gained over 
$200 million of the metal. Deposits of foreign 
central banks and governments with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks declined some $500 mil- 
lion between the middle of July 1945 and the 
end of March 1946. This decline may have been 
offset, or partly so, by an increase in other 
foreign balances, but recent statistics on other 
balances are incomplete. 
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UNRRA Shipments 


The UNRRA shipments—for which of 
course we are not compensated either in cash 
or credits— have assumed considerable im- 
portance among our exports, particularly in 
January, when they reached $126 million. A 
further increase is expected in the next few 
months. 

Our contribution to UNRRA is $2,700 mil- 
lion, of which all but $600 million has already 
been appropriated by Congress. In addition, 
the War Department has set aside $1,100 mil- 
lion for civilian supply shipments, not counting 
“possible future Army relief programs for 
Germany, Austria, Japan and Korea.” The 
Army is rendering bills for these supplies, 
but a Department of Commerce release states 
that “many countries will be unable to pay in 
full and may need to have their debts funded 
or to receive loans if they are to make current 
payments.” The Navy, the American Red 
Cross, and other organizations, such as the 
War Refugee Board, have spent or are spend- 
ing over $100 million in relief. Altogether, 
according to the Department of Commerce, 
some $4 billion relief supplies had been shipped 
abroad or were committed by the Government 
at the beginning of 1946. 


Consequence of the Export Expansion 


The reappearance of a surplus in our current 
international payments—and this surplus 
may be of a considerable size because of our 
unusual ability to export and provide services 
such as shipping —is likely to result in the 
near future in the reestablishment of a creditor 
position in our international balance sheet. 
Because of the buiiding up of foreign short- 
term balances here during the war, the United 
States, which had been a creditor in the inter- 
national balance sheet by a relatively small 
margin in 1939, became a net debtor during the 
war. The international investment position of 
this country as of the end of 1945, estimated 
recently by the Department of Commerce for 
the Colmer Committee and reproduced with 
comparisons for 1939 and 1944 in the table 
following, represented probably the extreme 
extent of our debtor position. 

From now on the short-term investments 
here of foreign countries, estimated at $7.6 
billion (including holdings of U. S. currency 
and short-term government securities) may be 
expected to decline. At the same time our in- 
vestments abroad should rise, principally be- 
cause of government lending: the lend-lease 
settlement (pipe-line) loans, extensive Export- 
Import Bank lending, and the loans that we 
make to cover Army and Navy relief ship- 
ments. If and when the British loan is approved 
and the British use it, our international in- 
vestment position will swing back to the credit 


U. S. International Investment Position 


(Exclusive of World War I Debts and Lend-Lease. 
In Billions of Dollars) 
Dec., Sept., 
U. 8S. Investment Abroad 1939 1944 
Long-term Investments 

Direct 7 
Foreign dollar bonds 3 
Miscellaneous private a n. 
U. S. Government ncnnncenncen n. 





Total long-term 
Short-term investments 


Total U. S. assets abroad 


Foreign Investments in U. S. 
Long-term investments 
Direct 
U. S. bonds and stocks 
Miscellaneous  ncceceescescennseee 


~ 
— 
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Short-term investments ccm 


Total U. S. liabilities 


Net Investment Position 


On long-term aCCOUNE oncennccnnnmnnn 
On short-term ACCOUNT oe ceeccmeccsnsemmnne 


a 


Total 


Source: The 1939 figures: “‘The U. S. in the World Economy”, 
Economic Series No. 23; the 1944 figures; “International Invest- 
ment Position of United States’, Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
January 27, 1945; the 1945 figures: Eighth Report cf the House 
Special Committee (Representative W. M. Colmer, Chairman} 
on Postwar Economic Policy and Planning, pages 2 and 3. 

Note: Direct investments are valued at book value; all other 
investments are valued at market values where available, other- 
wise par or estimated values. However, in the 1939 estimate the 
dollar bonds were valued at par. 


* Valued at par. n.r.— Not reported. ¢t Market values. 











side and the U. S. Government should emerge 
as the largest long-term investor abroad. 


What is happening now parallels to a great 
extent what happened after the First World 
War. The supposedly impoverished world 
bought from us then, in the two years 1919 
and 1920, goods worth $16 billion, creating an 
export balance for this country of some $7 
billion. At that time a substantial part of 
the excess of exports was financed by short- 
term credits advanced by American bankers 
and exporters, with the balance provided 
chiefly by continuing war loans, American 
purchases of foreign currency securities, and 
repatriation of our securities. This time ac- 
cumulated gold and dollar balances and pro- 
ceeds of government loans have provided, up 
to the present, the bulk of funds for meeting 
a vast deferred demand from abroad and the 
needs for relief and reconstruction. 


A Foreign Lending Program Emerging 





The foregoing review of the changing char- 
acter of our international trade and financial 
relations since the end of the war makes perti- 
nent a consideration of steps being taken in 
developing a coordinated program whereby 
the United States may play its necessary part 
in world reconstruction and yet avoid some of 
the mistakes of unwise lending that came after 
the first World War. One of the great dangers 
has been the multiphcity of relief and lending 
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programs either already operating or proposed 
< the British loan, the Bretton Woods institu- 
tions, the Export-Import Bank, postwar lend- 
lease loans, UNRRA, relief expenditures by the 
Armed Services, Red Cross, and other private 
organizations — involving expenditures or 
commitments by the United States easily total- 
ling $20 billion. And still this does not exhaust 
the list of countries wanting to borrow, or al- 
low for the $20 billion plus of gold and dollar 
exchange held by foreign countries and avail- 
able in part at least for spending on American 
goods. 

Under these conditions, the forthright state- 
ment issued last month by the National Ad- 
visory Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems is welcome in laying down 
a much needed basis of principles for coordi- 
nating and clarifying our foreign lending poli- 
cies. The Council, embodied in the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act largely at the sugges- 
tion of the American Bankers Association, is 
composed of the Secretary of the Treasury as 
chairman, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Chairman of the Board of the 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, and 
the Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Export-Import Bank. This body is directed 
“to coordinate the policies and operations of the 
representatives of the United States on the 
fund and the bank and of all agencies of the 
Government which make or participate in mak- 
ing foreign loans or which engage in foreign 
financial, exchange, or monetary transactions.” 

As long ago as last August, or shortly after 
the passage of the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act by our Congress, the Secretary of the 
Treasury submitted to the President proposals 
as to the manner in which the National Ad- 
visory Council might function, among which 
appeared the following significant statement: 


The United States is now extending financial assis- 
tance to foreign governments through a large number 
of programs, administered by different departments 
and agencies, and with different procedures for inter- 
agency consultation. In order for the Council to carry 
out the functions assigned to it, it seems to me neces- 
sary that the Council should have a picture of the 
over-all program of financial transactions which it is 
proposed to carry out in the next period. On such a 
basis we can make decisions in a rational way, strike 
the best bargains with foreign countries, and save 
money for the taxpayer. 


Since then the Council has been studying 
these questions, and the report issued last 
month, which the President has transmitted to 
Congress with his full endorsement, represents 
the outgrowth of its deliberations. 


Recommendations of the National Advisory Council 


The Council recognizes the need for United 
States’ aid in world reconstruction and in re- 
storing the kind of environment, both economic 
and political, in which high level trade and em- 


ployment can flourish. It points out that by 
far the greatest part of the program of recon- 
struction is being carried out with the re- 
sources of the war-devastated countries them- 
selves. UNRRA is supposed to take care of 
immediate relief needs beyond the resources 
of the countries involved, and sales of surplus 
American property are likewise part of the 
program, with the rest of the job to be han- 
dled on a loan basis. The report then proceeds 
to lay down three important principles, or con- 
ditions, regarding our foreign lending: 

1. That the International Bank, with $7.5 
billion of authorized lending power on the 
basis of its present membership, be the princi- 
pal agency for foreign loans in the postwar 
period over and above what private capital can 
supply “on reasonable terms.” While the Bank 
is not expected to be in a position to make 
more than a small volume of commitments 
this year, it should, the Council declares, dur- 
ing 1947 “assume the primary responsibility for 
meeting the world’s international capital re- 
quirements that cannot be met by private in- 
vestors on their own account and risk.” 

2. That the proposed loan to Britain is a 
special case, but one which is an integral part 
of the foreign economic program of this Goy- 
ernment. The report emphasizes the crucial 
position of Britain in world trade and finance, 
and the importance of finding a solution oi 
Britain’s financial problem if the world is to 
realize the hope of getting rid of international 
exchange restrictions. It asserts flatly the be- 
lief that “the British case is unique and will not 
be a precedent for a loan to any other country.” 

3. That, pending the effective operation of 
the International Bank, it be the policy of this 
country to channel further foreign loan re- 
quests through the Export-Import Bank; that 
for this purpose the authorized lending power 
of the Bank be increased an additional $1% 
billion, which, together with its present un- 
used lending power of $2 billion, will make 
possible new commitments of $3% billion, re- 
garded as the minimum required to take care 
of foreign needs (other than the British loan) 
in the period January 1946 through June 1947. 
The Council expresses the view that, pending 
the establishment and operation of the Inter- 
national Bank, this Government will be able 
to meet only a small portion of the foreign 
credit needs, and observes that only by care- 
ful screening will it be possible to hold=the 
lending program within the limits of the funds 
asked of Congress. 

The report minimizes the inflationary im- 
plications of the program, citing Department 
of Commerce estimates as evidence that only 
about one-fourth of the proceeds of foreign 
loans would be spent on products scarce in 
American markets. For the most part the prod- 
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ucts most urgently wanted are said to include 
capital goods and agricultural products for 
which productive capacity or existing supplies 
in this market are in excess of domestic needs, 
mention being made specifically of railroad 
equipment, machine tools, power and trans- 
mission equipment, certain kinds of heavy 
chemicals, synthetic rubber, cotton, and tobac- 
co. It was pointed out that the Export-Import 
Bank discourages the use of loan proceeds for 
the purchase of materials in scarce supply, and 
recommended that allocation and export con- 
trols be maintained where necessary to pre- 
vent any undue strain on domestic supplies 
and to assure that minimum essential needs of 
other countries are met. 

As to the longer-range question of ability to 
repay, the Council stresses the importance of 
a high level of world trade and especially the 
extent to which this country makes dollars 
available through imports of goods and ser- 
vices, including personal remittances and tour- 
ist expenditures, and through new investments 
abroad. It is suggested that as long as new 
American investment exceeds interest and 
amortization on our outstanding foreign invest- 
ment the question of net repayment on our to- 
tal foreign investment will not arise, although 
as individual investments are paid off the com- 
position of our foreign investment may shift. 
Though recognizing that net repayment — 
whenever it begins — will necessarily involve 
an excess of imports of goods and services over 
exports, the Council refuses to regard this as 
alarming. Growth of our population and deple- 
tion of our natural resources and increase in 
our standard of living will, in the opinion of 
the Council, increase the need for imported 
products, and these developments, together 
with the maintenance of a high and stable em- 
ployment, will facilitate this adjustment. 


Council Report Well Received 


In general, the report of the Council has been 
well received as a constructive statement which 
performs a much-needed service in laying 
down certain broad principles within which 
our foreign lending program should operate. 
There is general approval of the principle that 
foreign lending under government auspices be 
handled through agencies already provided — 
the Bretton Woods institutions and the Ex- 
port-Import Bank — and that the British loan 
be regarded as unique and as not setting a 
pattern to be followed in other cases. There 
is approval also of the note of caution and re- 
straint running through the document, and of 
the decision to limit the additional funds re- 
quested for the Export-Import: Bank to $1% 
billion. This places a ceiling on our foreign 
lending, and some ceiling is essential if the pro- 
gram is to be safeguarded. 


In considering the question of foreign lend- 
ing, one thing that needs constantly keeping in 
mind is the magnitude of the facilities already 
provided. We referred at the outset of this 
article to a sum total of international relief and 
lending programs by this country footing up 
to some $20 billion, representing both potential 
lending as well as loans actually made. In ad. 
dition, mention should be made of the consider- 
able volume of international lending developed 
between countries other than the United 
States. In the table on the next page, an effort 
has been made to assemble from various 
sources data as to the amount of international 
loans and credit lines granted by the United 
States and other countries since mid-1944. 
While the tabulation does not pretend to be 
complete or precise, it gives a general idea of 
the extent of these operations. 

It will be seen that of a total of about $6 2/3 
billion of loans and credit lines already rati- 
fied, Canada alone accounts for over $1.6 bil- 
lion of long-term credit, largely for Britain. 
Of the short-term credit arrangements, the 
major part is in the form of reciprocal credit 
lines providing for mutual overdraft facilities 
up to agreed upon amounts. While the table 
shows both sides of the arrangements, in actual 
practice the net usage depends on the flow of 
trade. In the case of France and Great Britain, 
for example, the main flow of goods and ser- 
vices is from Britain to France, hence only the 
British credit to France is in use. Including the 
$3,750 million American credit to Britain and 
$100 million credit to the Dutch East Indies, 
both negotiated but not yet approved, the sum 
total of international loans and credit lines for 
postwar needs totals well over $10 billion. 

All of which suggests two conclusions, (1) 
that the United States is by no means the sole 
provider of international credit, and (2) that 
the process of concluding international credit 
arrangements is progressing more rapidly per- 
haps than has been realized. 

That the United:States must assume the role 
of principal provider is, of course, well under- 
stood, and the needs are great. Our problem 
is to discharge these responsibilities in a man- 
ner that will promote stability and enduring 
recovery rather than a hectic period of boom 
followed by a bust. This involves questions 
not ohly of how much we lend, but how we 
lend, and how the lending program fits into 
our government budget and monetary pro- 
gram and our national framework of produc- 
tion and prices. Only as we proceed with judg- 
ment, having regard for sound lending princi- 
ples and regulating the flow of credit and 
'purchasing power in relation to the production 
of the goods and services which are the real 
objective, can the program be a success and 
justify the optimistic conclusions of the Ad- 
visory Council both as to the avoidance of 
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inflation and the ability of the borrowing coun- 
tries to service the obligations which they 
incur. 

Blueprints Vs. Realities 


That the drawing up of blueprints for a 
brave new world is one thing, and the carrying 
out of the program another, has been illustrated 
during the past month in two ways. One is in 
the announcement by the British Government 
of its intention to continue the wartime sus- 
pension of the Liverpool cotton market, a 
ruling which, unless rescinded, means the in- 
definite projection of the British Government 
in bulk buying of cotton. This move, curiously 
enough, was announced on the same day that 
public release was given to remarks in the 
semi-annual report of the Export-Import Bank 
expressing concern over the continued presence 
in this country of foreign purchasing missions 
engaged in bulk buying. While the action is 
not specifically contrary to the trade proposals, 
it is regarded here as not in harmony with the 
principles of freer international trading which 
this country is sponsoring, and which, we are 
told, is a primary objective of the British loan 
agreement. 

This situation illustrates the difficulty of any 
international agreement which attempts to re- 
duce a whole variety of complex relationships 
to simple terms. What inevitably happens is 
the leaving of loopholes which weaken the 
agreement. This recent illustration is particu- 


larly discouraging to the hopes which have 
been held for the success of the international 
trade conference which will be convened later 
this year. It does not, however, constitute a 
sound reason for rejecting the whole British 
agreement now before Congress. The broader 
considerations are paramount. It is perhaps 
rather an indication that if we fail to give aid 
Britain will be forced, and even prefer, to go 
still further along the road of direct controls 
over her foreign trading. 

In still a different way, the reports from the 
Bretton Woods organizational meeting at 
Savannah have illustrated some of the practical 
problems of making blueprints effective, and 
have been received with mixed emotions. Be- 
cause of the important part which the Fund 
and Bank are to play in our foreign lending 
policy the proceedings have been followed with 
great interest. There is general approval of 
the apparent trend towards postponing start- 
ing the Monetary Fund until some time after 
the International Bank begins operations. This 
is what many people have advocated all along, 
for successful operation of the Fund is possible 
only in a reasonably stable world. 

On the other hand, there has been appre- 
hension over the decision to locate the Bank 
in the nation’s political capital over the vigor- 
ous objections of representatives of other coun- 
tries. The question raised is whether the de- 
cisions of the Bank will be primarily economic 





Principal International Credits or Loans Extended or Awaiting Approval 
(from Summer 1944 to date) 
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Note: Most short-term credits extended by various European countries to each other are in the nature of reciprocal overdraft 
facilities. In some cases, as in British agreements with Scandinavian countries, no limits have been officially announced, although 


understandings are known to exist regarding extent of accommodations. In such cases figures used here are the best available esti- 
mates of contemplated or outstanding credits. Where no estimates were available, no figure is shown. 

* Credits extended by Netherlands, Argentina, Czechoslovakia, etc. (a) Credit as of Dec. 31, 1945; presumably reduced by one-third 
since, through shipment of gold under terms of Premsree | Payment agreement. (b) Including "$200 million credit announced on 
March 22. (c) Excludes a “pipe-line’”’ credit of unrevealed a (d) The $5 million cotton loan included in general commodity 
credit. (e) General commodity credit opened by U. S. (1 Unilateral credit. 
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or political. The success of the Bank plan and 
the acceptance which the Bank debentures will 
have in world markets are involved in this 
question. 


Corporate Earnings in 1945 


Reports of corporate earnings in 1945, which 
are now available in sufficient numbers to per- 
mit a comprehensive summary, show that 
aggregate net income after taxes for the year 
was slightly less than in 1944; that the rate 
of return on net worth declined again, as it 
has doné for four consecutive years; and that 
the average profit per dollar of sales continued 
around the low levels which have been the rule 
during the war years. As a whole, 1945 was a 
year of smaller volume than 1944, both in 
output and in dollar sales, reflecting the cut- 
back of war production. The decline in vol- 
ume, together with increased wage rates, ris- 
ing material prices and other cost-increasing 
factors, depressed earnings before taxes. Part 
of the drop, however, was absorbed by the 
resulting decrease in federal income taxes. The 
actual change in earnings after taxes, 1945 as 
compared with 1944, for 2,806 leading corpora- 
tions covered by our tabulation was a decline 
of 4 per cent. 

The net worth of these companies stood at 
$65,581 million at the beginning of the year, 
representing some 45 per cent of the total net 
worth of all active corporations in the coun- 
try. The average return on this net worth 
was 7.6 per cent compared with 8.2 for the 
same companies in 1944, The recent peak of 
return on net worth shown by our tabulations 
was 9.2 per cent for 1941, and the decline since 
has been uninterrupted. 

Aggregate figures, as shown by a tabulation 
of this character, conceal many irregularities. 
The compilation for full calendar or fiscal 
years conceals the sharp drop in earnings of 
many manufacturing companies after V-J day, 
which in many cases wiped out operating 
earnings entirely and has led to a number of 
reductions or omissions of dividends. In in- 
terpreting the 1945 figures and comparing 
them with prior years, accounting and tax 
adjustments resulting from the ending of the 
war and the settlement of government con- 
tracts need to be taken into account. These 
were discussed at length in our March Letter. 





Summary of Net Income After Taxes of Leading 
Corporations in 1944 and 1945 

No. of NetIncome %Chg. % Return 
Cos. Division 1944 1945 1944-45 1944 1945 
1,406 Manufacturing . $2,776 $2,723 

112 Mining, quarrying... 106*  103* 

ROG TG... .diisinsrislnsiocecceoes ~ 264 289 

247 Transportation 514 

216 Public utilities 651 

93 Service & constr. 94 

668 Finance 1... 5 594 


— 


2,806 «Total  c.cccccocccorereerere$5,160 $4,969 
* Before depletion charges in some cases, 
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The trend of earnings during the year varied 
considerably among major divisions of busi- 
ness, the range being from an improvement 
of 9 per cent in wholesale or retail trade (in 
which sales increased) to a decline of 30 per 


cent in transportation. = 


Profit Margin on Sales 


Sales figures are given by a majority ‘of, 
though not all, manufacturing companies: in 
their annual reports. The accompanying table 
shows that 1,017 manufacturing companies had 
total sales of $54,751 million last year —a de- 
crease of 9 per cent under 1944— upon which 
the net income after taxes (including income 
from investments and other sources as welt as 
from sales) was $2,124 million, or an average of 
3.9 cents per dollar of sales. This compares 
with 3.3 cents in 1944 and with 7.5 in 1940, and 
shows the narrow margins on which the manu- 
facturing industries generally have been op- 
erating. In meat packing, one of the major 
groups which was forced through government 
seizure and wage awards to “absorb” part of 
a 16 cents per hour increase, the average net 
profit margin of 18 leading companies was but 
9/10 of one cent per dollar of sales in both 
1944 and 1945. 


Percentage of Net Income after Taxes to Sales of 
Leading Corporations in 1944 and 1945 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 

% Net Ine, 

No. of Sales Net Inc.* _to Sales 

Manufacturing 1945 1945 1945 

Baking $ 812,425 $ 26,715 3.3 .3. 
Dairy Products cccccrcsconne 1,691,079 36,179 
Meat packing 4,108,790 35,011 
SID sccictssiiniitinnaititn 544,399 25,688 
Other food products... 1,627,518 52,655 
WOVOPRIIOD  rcisicinicninniinn 2,220,644 79,450 
Tobacco products —.... 1,636.181 66,341 
CORIO : BORED cecmneciome 678,794 22,715 
Other textile products. 1,800,961 58,657 
Leather and shoes ~.... 676,119 20,267 
Rubber products 2,561,788 64,888 
Wood products 812,107 12,201 
Pulp, paper products. 1,170,410 50,778 
Chemical products ..... 2,155,384 159,348 
Drugs, soap, etc. ....... 1,073,564 68,639 
Paint and varnish — 428,762 18,552 
Petroleum products .—. 4,962,272 346,311 
Cement, glass, stone... 859,148 38,366 
Iron and steel 5,661,093 169,501 
Agricul. implements. 1,409,586 51,250 
Bidg., heat., plum. equip. 871,779 31,414 
Electrical equipment... 2,528,410 72,968 
Machinery ....... 1,789,291 68,698 
Nonferrous metals — 179,224 49,813 
Other metal products... 2,589,775 98,649 
Autos and trucks 5,479,753 246,935 
Auto equipment 1,419,926 39,302 
Railway equipment 748,563 29,552 
Aircraft and parts 1,255,842 15,668 
Other manufacturing 1,396,945 82,699 


Total manufacturing... $54,750,532 $2,123,655 


Trade 
Chains—food ~....-— 1,852,781 18,382 
Chains—other 2,789,897 100,693 
1,782,449 51,730 
incemienauiiihiae 1,841,875 61,756 
Misc. and wholesale. 1,596,860 35,798 


185 Total trade —............_ $9,868,812 $268,359 


* Net income, after taxes, includes income from 
and other sources as well as from sales. 
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NET INCOME OF LEADING CORPORATIONS FOR THE YEARS 1944 AND 1946 


Net Income is Shown as Reported—after Depreciation, Interest, Taxes, and Other Charges and 
Reserves, but before Dividends. Net Worth Includes Book Value of Outstanding Preferred and 
Common Stock and Surplus Account at Beginning of Each Year. 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 








Bs Per Net Worth 
Net Income After Taxes Cent January 1 
1944 1945 944 


Industrial Groups Change 








Baking $ 26,921 $ 28,682 + 6.5 298,449 285,961 
Dairy products $2,673 87,111 +13.6 804,011 816,130 
Meat packing 47,074 35,011 —25.6 614,409 645,640 
Sugar 35,328 25,891 —26.7 350,635 361,592 
Other food products 99,539 104,036 + 4.5 910,427 942,978 
Soft drinks $8,538 87,181 — 3.5 175,847 189,363 
Brewing 16,381 17,670 + 7.9 126,678 131,022 
Distilling 49,374 64,322 +30.3 293,179 325,170 
Tobacco products 68,286 69,000 + 1.0 742,238 749,161 
Cotton goods 28,887 26,317 F 831,880 340,401 
Silk and rayon 18,513 " 7 292,616 
Woolen goods 9,208 t 116,234 
Hosiery, knitted goods 6,478 5 66,133 
Other textile products 29,603 4 847,796 362,281 
Clothing and apparel 13,564 13,168 i 128,162 138,055 
Leather tanning 8,911 3,623 é 45,019 45,418 
Shoes, leather products 17,188 17,242 209,200 210,199 


Rubber products 69,727 65,303 592,961 620,096 
Lumber 9,243 10,017 102,453 111,464 
Furniture, wood products ... uae 6,745 5,467 85,441 89,456 
Pulp and paper products ..... - 64,056 65,364 ly 928,037 962.023 
Printing and publishing 2 cccecsesceecmmmee iis 13,758 . 145,204 148,324 


Chemical products 215,426 2,058,514 2,108,534 
Drugs, soap, etc. 73,034 439,498 474,364 
Paint and varnish ; 19,744 2 243,352 255,990 
Petroleum products 447,778 . 5,080,233 5,322,478 


Cement 183,734 182,035 
Glass products : $14,180 329,272 
Other stone, clay products. 7 3 $52,249 360,817 
Iron and steel i 3,587,223 3,623,858 
Agricultural implements i i 697,957 766,805 
Bldg., heat., plumb. eQuipMent ...ccccccccccnongeom 5,22 ' 420,190 
Electrical equipment 5 5 1,087,645 
Hardware and tools 5 ° A 380,457 
Household equipment 5 y 150,925 
Machinery " x 195,856 
Office equipment 203,447 
Nonferrous metals 5 1,875,644 1,919,624 
Other metal products 6 539,405 561,933 
Autos and trucks K 1,756,105 1,821,585 


Auto equipment a 846,984 378,008 
Railway equipment 4 338,285 350,343 


Aircraft and parts y x 276,044 296,044 
Shipbuilding 8,729 33,818 38,386 
Mise. manufacturing 60,719 62,746 4 440,103 476,871 
Total manufacturing 2,776,073 2,723,150 5 28,771,287 29,907,353 


Coal mining $0,819* 26,771* 542,965 . 546,068 
Metal mining 26,448* 25,086* 433,873 487,347 
Oil and gas $4,887* 35,379* 248,468 272,110 
Other miming, QUAL yi neces ccccncseseensesenserneen 13,947* 15,319* 98,546 100,379 
Total mining, quarrying 106,101* 102,555* 1,323,852 1,355,904 
Chain stores—food 20,270 21,170 226,276 
Chain stores—other 94,548 828,041 
Department stores 61,583 545,012 
Mail order 56,834 575,557 
Misc. and wholsale 40,732 374,659 
Total trade ui 263,967 2,549,545 
Class 1 railroads (a) 667,614 11,723,078 
Traction and bus 22,167 492,093 
Shipping 8,276 99,365 
Air transport 17,449 91,497 
Misc. transportation 26,005 894,128 
Total transportation 741,511 12,800,161 18,434,741 
Electric power, GAS, CFC (8) nrcecmennenmnennnnnnnnnemuan 434,374 6,613,445 6,632,705 
Telephone and telegraph onceccccccesuccueseneenenseeneeesenee 193,974 2,946,526 8,032,139 
Total public utilities 628,348 9,559,971 9,664,844 
Am ts 59,061 481,126 
Restaurant and hotel 11,169 98,8 
Other business services 14,346 131,522 
Construction 8,086 62,211 
Total service and COMStrUCtION ne nenenmnenennene 87,662 173,687 
Commercial banks 8,711,292 
Fire and casualty imSuramce  2ncceccccccccneeneneem (Seer 1,229,646 
Investment companies 1,720,736 
Sales finance companies ............ 399,863 
Real estate companies 123,367 
7,185,404 7,762,963 


Total finance 656,072 593,800 
Grand total : $5,159,734 $4,968,808 $62,963,857 $65,581,462 
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e depletion charges in some cases. (a) In this group, due to the large proportion of capital investment in the form of 
funded pony as nee of return on total property investment would be lower than that shown on net worth only. 
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Figures given also for 135 companies in the 
various branches of retail and wholesale trade 
show aggregate sales of $9,864 million last 
year —an increase of 6 per cent over 1944— 
and net income of $268 million represented an 
average of 2.7 cents per dollar of sales. This 
was the same as 1944 and compares with 3.9 
in 1940. For the food chains, the average mar- 
gin was but one cent in each of the past four 
years, 

Earnings of All Corporations 


The official record of the earnings of all ac- 
tive corporations in the United States, num- 
bering around 443,000, is summarized below 
from the Treasury Department annual Sta- 
tistics of Income compiled from the corporate 
tax returns. Figures for 1944 and 1945 are 
Treasury estimates, except that gross income 
and net worth are unofficial estimates. 


All Active Corporations in the U. 8S. 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Gross Fed. Net Net to Net Net Net Rate 
In- Inc. Inc. Gross Divi- Worth Inc. of Re- 
come & E.P. Aft. Inc. dends Jan. Aft. turn 

a Taxes Tax-a % Pd.-a Ist Tax-b % 


$142,630 $1,280 $6,774 4.7 $4,489 $ (c) $8,280 (c) 
1927_. 148,241 1,181 5,880 4.1 4,765 119,260 7,588 6.8 
1928... 151,888 1,184 7,566 5.0 5,157 182,408 9,483 7.2 
1929. 168,565 1,198 8,084 5.1 6,927 142,887 10,677 17.5 
1930... 184,017 712 1,366 1.0 5,681 160,869 3,987 2.5 


1931... 106,088 399 -8,145 -8.0 4,182 161,282 -1,176 -0.7 
1982... 80,878 286 -5,375 -6.7 2,626 143,863 -4,115 -2.9 
1983... 88,208 423 -2,879 -2.9 2,101 183,569 -1,353 -1.0 
1984... 99,278 596 162 0.2 2,672 127,578 2,379 1.9 
19385... 111,636 785 1,674 1.5 2,927 141,585 4,688 3.3 


1936... 180,046 1,191 8,903 3.0 4,702 188,931 6,580 4.7 
1987... 139,761 1,276 3,872 2.8 4,832 138,468 6,554 4.9 
1938. 118,668 860 1,480 1.2 8,222 141,683 3,271 2.8 
1989... 130,972 1,232 4,040 3.1 38,841 187,487 5,946 4.8 
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Annual Rate of Return on Net Worth cf 
All Active Corporations and of 
Leading Corporations 


Data for all corporations appear in the preceding table. 
Average rates for leading corporations, from National City 
Bank annual tabulations of published shareholder’s reports, were: 
1928.10.0 198124 1985.5.1 1989_6.2 1948 8.6 
192010.6 1982_0.2 1936-7.4 194074  1944_8.2 
1980 5.7 19883_2.1 1937-7.2 194192 1945_—1.6 
1984_3.6 198888  1942__8.7 

For all active corporations, the average of 
net income after taxes to gross income dur- 
ing the 18-year period 1926-43 was 2.0 per cent. 
Average of net income to net worth (including 
both intercorporate dividends and intercor- 
porate stock holdings) for the years 1927-43 
was 4.0 per cent. 

The period 1936-39 in these figures is oi 
special interest because the OPA has ruled that 
an industry is considered to be in hardship, 
and entitled to adjustment in ceiling prices, 
only if it is not earning a rate of returr, on 
net worth equal to that earned in 1936-39. In 
those years the overall average return for all 
corporations was 4 per cent. It will be seen 
that this was lower than in any year since 1939 
or in any year prior to 1930 for which the fig- 
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1940... 146,216 2,549 4,778 38.8 4,068 136,864 6,800 5.0 


1941. 188,197 7,168 7,272 3.9 4,466 188,887 9,507 6.9 
1942p. 216,336 12,256 9,788 4.5 4,268 142,591 11,132 7.8 
1948p... 248,128 15,898 10,886 4.4 4,886 189,629 12,200 8.7 


1944e_... 252,000* 15,285 8,965 3.6 4,445 140,000* 10,460 7.5 
1945e.... 229,000* 18,385 7,440 3.2 4,705 140,000* 9,080 6.5 


ures are available; in short, it was a depression 
return, below that of any reasonably good 
year. Moreover, in dealing with hardship cases 
the OPA defines “profits” as income before 
taxes, although the corporation tax rate today 
is 38 per cent as against an average of only 
17 per cent in 1936-39. This difference has the 
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Source: Compiled from Trcasury Department annual “Statis- 
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tics of Income”. a-Excludes intercorporate dividends. b-Includes 
intercorporate dividends. c-Complete data not available. e-Treas- 
ury estimate. p-Preliminary. — Deficit. * Unofficial estimate. 


This record shows the tremendous increase 
in gross income during the war years as pro- 
duction of goods and services was expanded to 
capacity, at rising prices. There was a sharp 
rise in operating earnings and reduction of defi- 
cits, so that even after the payment of war- 
time federal taxes — which rose from an an- 
nual average of less than $1 billion before the 
war to more than $15 billion — the net income 
increased substantially until 1943. Since then 
it is estimated to have been declining. The 
Treasury figures represent “statutory net in- 
come” as defined for tax purposes and before 
allowance for contingency and postwar re- 
serves, and thus are somewhat higher than that 
customarily. shown on published corporate 
statements after deduction of such reserves. 


effect of lowering the rate of return after taxes 
still further. 

The long-term record, showing that cor- 
porate business in the last twenty years has 
operated in three years at overall deficits and 
in four other years at a return of less than 
4 per cent upon net worth, shows why good 
earnings during periods of high activity are 
necessary to business health and growth. The 
bad years must be considered with the good. 
Only through accumulation in good years can 
resources be built up, new capital attracted, 
and high level production and employment 
provided. Both depend upon strength and 
health in business enterprise. 

Much is made of the ability to absorb in- 
creasing costs out of “profit margins,” but the 
long-time record shows that profit margins 
on sales have averaged only 2.0 per cent and 
were only 3.2 per cent in 1945. 
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Painting by Adolph Dehn—“Oil wells on Lake Maracaibo” 


Oil Smooths Venezuela Trade 


ENEZUELA—‘‘Little Venice” —was the locale of the first 

white settlement in South America, established in 
1520. Independence was won when the “‘Ilaneros,” hard- 
riding ranchers and cowboys from the Orinoco plains, led 
by Simon Bolivar, established a republic. 

By far the most important industry is petroleum. As 
a petroleum-producing country, Venezuela ranks third in 
the world, and as petroleum exporter is first. Other min- 
erals in Venezuela are asbestos and cinnabar, gold, silver, 
industrial diamonds, copper, iron, tin, asphalt, emeralds 
and rock crystals. Annual trade of the United States with 
Venezuela ranged, before the war, around $22,000,000 of 
import to us, and $53,000,000 of exports from us. 
With 44 branches in all major commercial areas, The National City 
Bank excels in giving Americans trading abroad the very best business 


surveys, credit information and foreign exchange. Officers at our 
nearest Branch will be glad to prescribe for your particular business. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York - 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Write on your business stationery for the Bank’s Monthly 
ulletin on Economic Conditions. 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


In five National City over 
seas branches during the 
past 30 years, Chester T. 
Swinnerton has gained the 
rounded banking skill and 
seasoned experience which 
now, aS manager of our 
branch at Caracas, he pla- 
ces at the service of the 
Bank’s customers doing 
business in Venezuela. 


ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 


Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 

Sio Paulo 


Cristobad 
CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 
CHINA 
Shanghai 
Tientsin 
Hong Kong 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


Havana 
Cuatro Caminos 
Galiano 
La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 
ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 
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